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INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 


A 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW YORK EXPRESS. 
GENTLEMEN— 

A Few days since, I met with a letter from the great 
French novelist, Victor Hugo, copied from the London Star. 
This is only one of many missives which have been sent, 
from time to time, from abroad, appealing first to the preju- 
dices of England, and then to the passions of our people. 
Some of these letters have been ably answered, while others 
have been permitted to fade away, from their innate weak- 
ness; but all have left some effect behind, calculated to dis- 
turb our social relations, if it does not threaten the stability 
of our government. 

The literary reputation of Victor Hugo is calculated to 
give a force to the wild eloquence of his letter, which should 
not be allowed to make its way, unanswered, into a popula- 
tion excitable as ours. 

The effect of such letters and of the spirit which incites 
- them, has been fearfully displayed at Harper’s Ferry, and. is 
fast destroying the holy brotherhood of which our Constitu- 
tion was the bond and seal. ‘ 

Appealing to the quick sympathies of womanhood, they 
make a deep impression in the household, which, constantly 
excited and embittered by the writings of a few male and 
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female agitators, has left discord and strife where harmony 
existed. | 

I have waited several days, hoping that some more able 
person—some statesman or author of his own strength— 
would answer Victor Hugo, worthily, as a man of exalted 
genius, evidently sincere, but as evidently misinformed, 
should be answered. But so far, his letter is floating onward 
from press to press, almost without comment. Our states- 
men are too busy, and our authors remain silent. Those 
who have not given themselves to the unholy work of 


destroying all national fraternity, refrain from speaking at 


all: thus our honor as a nation, wildly assailed by a for-~ 


eigner, finds no one to utter a word in its behalf. 

The occasion for womanly interference, the call for some 
softening influences—for honest-hearted peacemakers, was 
never so urgent, since America became a nation. Our 
mothers of the Revolution—when they prepared their hus- 
bands for the battle-field, toiled, starved, watched, and de- 
fended their homes, if the occasion arose—never: performed 
holier work than the women of this day may do when they 
exert every honorable influence to soften the bitterness of 
sectional strife, and reconcile Americans, North, South, East, 
and West, in one great national brotherhood. Such women. 
will be found, kindred in heart and soul with the self-sacrifi- 
cing, God-adoring mothers of the Revolution. 

These mothers of the Revolution united in one great 
patriotic cause, each using her influence, so far as it would 
extend, in harmonious concert with her neighbor, gave a 


moral force to the struggle for nationality quite as powerful 
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as that which mustered at Lexington and Yorktown. But 
for that home influence, giving courage to the fighting men 
of America, we might not now have a Republic to pray for. 

The descendants of these women fill the old homesteads ; 
or, when they became too circumscribed, have spread over 
the great West and Southwest, carrying the brave womanli- 
ness of that time to the prairie and into the wilderness, 

They are to be found giving peace and refinement every- 
where,—in the orange groves and rose thickets of Florida, 
along the golden-sanded coast of California, and across the 
Rocky Mountains, till the sun, as it sets on the calm Pacific, 
alone bounds their influence. With such women there 
should be a sisterhood of patriotism, strong in that beautiful 
power which springs from intelligent love. <A sisterhood so 
conscientious, so brave, and so earnest in behalf of our dis- 
turbed country, that the tumultuous passions and conflicting 
interests which excite our fathers, husbands, and sons, into 
antagonism—dangerous to the Union—should yield before 
it, and subside into mutual forbearance and universal jus- 
tice. Thank God, we are not called upon to arm our hus- 
bands and sons for war, but to the sweeter and more heay- 
enly work of peacemakers. But this is more imperative 
upon us now than the sterner duty was when so nobly per- _ 
formed by our mothers of the last generation. 

The honor of our country belongs alike to its men and 
its women, and when that is assailed, its defence is proper 
to either. As no one else has answered the great novelist 
then, a woman, who belongs to her country, and nothing 
but her country—whose pen has never been used in other 
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than a fraternal spirit—who never sympathized with a sec- 
tional excitement in her life-—who is amply content with 
the womanly privileges awarded by our sons—need not 
shrink from sending a reply that no one else seems in haste 
to give. 

Will you, gentlemen, have the goodness to excuse this 
note, which has unconsciously grown into a letter, and give 
the inclosed a place in your columns ? 

Very respectiully, 
A. 8. STEPHENS. 

December 27, 1859. 


VICTOR HUGO’S LETTER. 


To the Editor of the London Star: 


Str,— When our thoughts dwell upon the United 
States of America, a majestic form rises before the 
eye of imagination: it is a Wasuinaton! 

Look, then, at what is taking place in that country 
of Wasurineron at this present moment. 

In the Southern States of the Union there are 
slaves; and this circumstance is regarded with in- 
dignation, as the most monstrous of inconsistencies, 
- by the pure and logical conscience of the Northern 
States. A white man, a free man, Jonny Brown, 
sought to deliver those negro slaves from bondage. 
Assuredly, if insurrection is ever a sacred duty, it 
must be so when it is directed against slavery. Jonn 
Brown endeavored to commence the work of eman- | 
cipation by the liberation of the slaves in Virginia. 
Pious, austere, animated with the old Puritan spirit, 
inspired by the spirit of the Gospel, he sounded to 
these men, these oppressed brothers, the rallying ery 
of freedom. ‘The slaves, enervated by servitude, 
_ made no response to the appeal. Slavery afflicts the 
soul with deafness. Brown, though deserted, still 
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fought at the head of a handful of heroic men; he 
struggled ; he was riddled with balls; his two young 
sons, sacred martyrs, fell dead at his side, and he 
himself was taken. That is what they call the affair 
of Harper’s Ferry. 

Joun Brown has been tried, with four of his com- 
rades, Coox, Coppic, Green, and CopELanp. 

What has been the character of his trial? Let-us 
sum it up in a few words. 

Joun Brown, upon a wretched pallet, with six 
half-gaping wounds, a gun-shot wound in his arm, 
another in his loins, and two in his head, scarcely 
conscious of surrounding sounds, bathing his mat- 
tress in blood, and with the ghostly presences of. his 
two dead sons ever beside him; his four fellow- 
sufferers wounded, dragging themselves along by his 
side; SrepHens bleeding from four sabre wounds; 
justice in a hurry and overleaping all obstacles ; an 
attorney, Hunter, who wishes to proceed hastily, 
and a judge, Parker, who suffers him to have his 
way; the hearing cut short, almost every application 
for delay refused, forged and mutilated documents 
produced, the witnesses for the defence kidnapped, 
every obstacle thrown in the way of the prisoner’s 
counsel, two cannon loaded with canister stationed 
in the court, orders given to the jailers to shoot the 
prisoners if they sought to escape, forty minutes of 
deliberation, and three men sentenced to die. I de- 
clare, on my honor, that all this took place, not in 
Turkey, but in America. | 
- Such things cannot be done with impunity in the 
face of the civilized world. The universal conscience 
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of humanity is an ever-watchful eye. Let the judges 
of Charlestown, and Hunrer, and Parker, and the 
slaveholding jurors, and the whole population of — 
Virginia, ponder on it well; they are watched! 
They are not alone in the world. 

At this moment America attracts the eyes of the’ 
whole of Europe. 

Joun Brown, condemned to die, was to have been 
hanged on the 2d of December—this very day. 

But news has just reached us. A respite has been 
granted to him. It is not until the 16th that he is 
to die. 

The interval is a brief one. Before it has ended, 
will a cry for mercy have had time to make itself 
effectually heard ? 

No matter! It is our duty to speak out. 

Perhaps a second respite may be granted. America 
is anoble nation. The impulse of humanity springs 
quickly into life among a free people. We may yet 
hope that he will be saved. 

, If it were otherwise—if Brown should die on the 
* scaffold on the 16th of December, what a terrible 
calamity ! : 

The executioner of Brown—let us avow it openly 
(for the day of the Kings is past, and the day of the 
Peoples dawns, and to the people we are bound 
frankly to speak the truth)—the executioner of 
Brown would be neither the Attorney Hunter, nor 
the Judge Parxer, nor the Governor Wiss, nor the 
State of Virginia; it would be—though we can 
scarce think or speak of it without a shudder—the 


whole American Republic. 
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The more one loves, the more one admires, the 
more one venerates that Republic, the more heart- 
sick one feels at the contemplation of sucl: a catas- 
trophe. A single State ought not to have the power, 
to dishonor all ‘the rest ; wide in this case there is an 
obvious justification fo a Federal intervention: 
otherwise, by hesitating to interfere when it might 
prevent a crime, the Union becomes a participator 
in its guilt. No matter how intense may be the 
indignation of the generous Northern States, the 
Southern States force them to share the opprobrium 
of this murder. All of us, no matter who we may 
be, who are bound together as compatriots by the _ 
common tie of a democratic creed, feel ourselves in 
some measure compromised. If the scaffold should 
be erected on the 16th of December, the incorrupt- 
ible voice of history would thenceforth testify that 
the august confederation of the New World had | 
added to all its ties of holy brotherhood a brother-’ 
hood of blood, and the fasces of that splendid Re- 
public would be bound together with the running 
noose that hung from the gibbet of Brown. 

It is a bond chat can only kill. 

When we reflect on what Brown, the liberator, 
\the champion of Christ, has striven to effect ; and 
when we remember that he is about to die, slaugh- 
tered by the American Republic, the crime assumes 
an importance coextensive with that of the nation 
which would commit it; and when we say to our- 
selves that this nation is one of the glories of the 
human race—that like France, like England, like 
Germany, she is one of the great agents of civiliza- 
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tion ; that she sometimes even leaves Europe in the 
rear by the sublime audacity of some of her progres- 
sive movements; that she is the queen of an entire 
world, and that her brow is irradiated with a glori- 
ous halo of freedom,—we declare our conviction 

that Jonn Brown will not die, for we recoil horror- 
struck from the idea of so great a crime committed 
by so great a people. 

Viewed in a political light, the murder of Brown 

_ would be an irreparable fault. It would penetrate 
\ the Union with a gaping fissure which would lead in 

the end to its entire disruption. It is possible that 

the execution of Brown might establish slavery on 
a firm basis in Virginia, but it is certain that it would 
‘shake to its centre the entire fabric of American 
\ Democracy. You preserve your infamy, but you 
-'sacrifice your glory. 

Viewed in a moral light, it seems to me that a 
portion of the enlightenment of humanity would be 
eclipsed—that even the ideas of justice and injustice 

_ would be obscured on the day which should witness 
the assassination of emancipation by liberty. 

As for myself, though I am but a mere atom—yet 
being, as Tam, in common with all other men, in- 
spired with the conscience of humanity, I fall on 
my knees weeping before the great spangled banner 
of the New World, and with clasped hands, and with 

‘profound and filial respect, [implore the illustrious 
American Republic, sister of the French Republic, 
‘to see to the safety of the universal moral law—to 
save JoHNn Brown—to demolish the threatening scaf- 
fold of the 16th of December; and not to suffer that, 
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beneath its eyes—and I add, with a shudder, almost 
by its fault—a crime should be perpetrated surpass- _ 
ing the first fratricide in iniquity. 
y For—yes, let America know it, and ponder on it 
/well—there is something more terrible than Cain 
\slaying Abel: it is Wasurveron slaying Sparracus. 





Victor Hueo. 
Havtevitte Hovssz, Dec. 2, 1859. 


LO VICTOR HUGO. 


*  S$rr,—Your letter to the London Star has found its 
way into the American press, for which it was 
doubtless intended. If ardent enthusiasm could win 
justice from her strict course, yours might have had 
some effect upon the destiny of John Brown. But 
all the eloquence of genius cannot take the black- 
ness from treason, or the crimson stain from murder. 
It requires something more than an outburst of fine 
poetry to turn crime into patriotism—something 
more than impetuous denunciations to check the 
solemn footsteps of justice. 

Before this time you will have learned that Vir- 
ginia has vindicated the majesty of her laws;-and 
that John Brown and his unhappy confederates have 
passed to a higher tribunal for judgment. You will 
learn, also, that out of nearly thirty millions of peo- 

, ple, spreading over a great continent, there is but a 
handful of men and women who have received the 
news of this execution with disapproval. North and 
South, the great body of our people acquiesce in the 
fate of John Brown, as an inevitable necessity—a 
solemn obligation to the laws. Like you, we may 
feel compassion for the man who was brave even in 
his crimes ; but he was a great criminal, and so per- 
ished. God have mercy upon his soul! 
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The impulses of humanity which prompted your : 


letter -meet with sympathy from every true heart. 
But no outburst of compassion, no denunciation 
from abroad, is likely to influence a people who 
have learned to govern their passions while they pro- 
tect their rights. 

When, in the ardor of your fancy, Washington 
stood before you—immortal with heavenly greatness 
—your intellect should have gone a step farther, and 
informed itself more correctly regarding the Consti- 
tution, to establish which he gave the best years of a 
glorious life. You would have learned that each 


State of this Union is sovereign in itself—in its laws 


and in its power to punish crimes committed on its 
soil. 

To establish the distinct sovereignty of these States 
and link them in one beautiful confederation, conces- 
sions were made and obligations of forbearance were 
entered upon, to which the sacred honor of our Rey- 
olutionary Fathers was pledged—not for themselves , 
alone, but for their children and children’s children. | 
These obligations make slavery with us a forbidden! 
subject. 

Washington himself was born in a slayeholding 
State—lived and died the master of slaves. Neither 


on the battle-field, the floor of Congress, nor in the | 


Presidential chair, did he suggest the possibility of 
revolt against the solemn compact made in the Con- 
stitution. 

Had treason, like that of Old John Brown, broken 
out in his time, he would undoubtedly have done’ 


~\what James Buchanan is doing now. Maintaining 


ene 
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his august position as the chief of a great confedera- 
tion, our President respects the right of a sovereign 
State, over whose internal laws he has no authority, 
and leaves to her courts the punishment or pardon 
of the treason which broke out on her territory. 

Washington could have done no more than this, 
crown him with the halo of poetry as you will. He 
was a wise statesman and a brave patriot; his whole 
life was given to uniting the interests of his country- 
men—to protecting their rights, and disseminating a 
feeling of pure brotherhood among them. But no 
man that ever lived was more prompt to put down 
insurrection, or crush the first germ of treason. 

Virginia, a sovereign State, has maintained her 
authority. John Brown is dead. Proven guilty of 
treason—condemned for atrocious murders—he has 
atoned for these crimes on the scaffold. It is impos- 
sible for a man to stand upon the verge of eternity, 
into which he must be launched by a violent death, 
without filling every good heart with grief and com- 
passion. But when he is brave—when his path of 
blood has been lighted by the lurid torch of fanati- 
cism or insanity—such minds as yours, affluent, ear- 
nest, and poetical, may be expected to clothe his 
crimes in white garments, and, forgetting the mur- 
derer in the brave man, sing pseans to the martyr of 
a vivid imagination only. 

I am of a sex and of a nature to whom these feel- 
ings are kindred. I cannot think of Old John Brown 
upon the scaffold without a shudder,through all my — 
being. I cannot think of a man made in the image 
of his God, suffering an ignominious death, without 
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thrills of pain. But I find it impossible to fix my 
mind on the scaffold of this old man. It goes back 
to his victims at Harper’s Ferry—to the women 
made widows by the outbreak of a single morning— 
to the orphans, who had never wronged him, so 
cruelly bereaved by his crime. . I see him struggling 
desperately in front of his doomed followers; reeling 
to and fro in the lurid smoke, while his eyes, half 
blinded by rage, measure the hot barrel of his rifle, 
and seek new victims for its deadly aim. I see the 
two sons, who blindly followed his.lead, fall martyrs 
to his rebellious spirit, and, as they writhe in the 
death-agony at his feet, hear him rebuke their an- 
guish, and command them “ to die like men.” No 
look of pity, no throb of regret, no fatherly tender- 
ness softened these terrible words, the last on record 
that the old man uttered to his dying sons. 

I look beyond all this—far away into the beautiful 
South—and instead of an old man on the gallows, ‘I 
see thousands of my own countrywomen, gentle, 
good, and lovely, given up a prey to wild insurrec- 
tion; I see those murderous pikes, manufactured 
with such ecrnel forethought, piercing their bosoms ; 
I hear the cries of children calling for the mothers 
who will never answer them again; I see proud, 
strong men struggling against the brute strength of 
their own household servants. This picture strikes 
my compassion dumb, and I can only cover ge) face 
and pray God to Bie mercy on the old man’s soul! 

John Brown was tried, condemned, and executed 
as a traitor; a guard of American citizens stood 
around the scaffold, sad at heart, but steady in their 
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devotion to the laws. The Legislature of a great 
commonwealth sat, deliberately, after his sentence, 
and pronounced it just. The Federal Union, in 
which thirty millions of souls throb, stood by in 
solemn silence while the treason of this man was 
expiated. 

Out of all these thirty millions of intelligent, edv- 
cated men, who make their own laws and abide by 
them, not one hundred thousand can be found to 
join with you in condemning the execution of John 
Brown, while every good heart among them must 
sympathize in the pity for his fate, which mingles so 
eloquently with your denunciations. 

Some there may be—nay, certainly are—who 
would add bitterness to your words, and wing them, 
like poisoned arrows, far and wide, if they had the 
power. But these are the very men and women 
who instigated his crime, who urged him on to re- 
volt, and shrunk away into safe places when the 
gloom of his deeds settled around him—men and 
women who make money by incendiary books, ser- 
mons, and lectures, and while they incite crimes 
which coin gold for themselves, have no courage to 
meet the danger when it arises. But thousands and 
tens of thousands share your pity for the old man— 
guilty and mad as he was—while they put your de- 
nunciations aside with calm forbearance, feeling how 
little knowledge you possess on a subject which agi- 
tates you so deeply. 

But if the great mass of my countrymen join in 
your pity for the unhappy man, it is not because 
they condemn his execution or sympathize with his 
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revolt. Probably twenty-nine millions and nine hun- 
dred thousand of our people look upon this execu- 
tion as a full and solemn atonement for crimes in 
which they have no sympathy. Our country is now 
divided into three political parties, none of which 
will indorse this rebellion, or condemn the course 
justice has taken. When you call upon the Federal 
Union to interpose its authority against the laws of 
Virginia, there is not a school-boy throughout the 
land—for to all such our Constitution is a text-book 
—who would not smile at your idea that the general 
government has any right to interfere with the legal 
acts of an independent commonwealth, or that the 
majority of a single State would so interfere, if it 
had the power. 

Your picture of John Brown’s trial is a painful 
one. It must be a hard heart which does not swell 
with compassion as it presents itself. ‘Upon a 
wretched pallet, with six half-gaping wounds— 
scarcely conscious of surrounding sounds—bathing 
his mattress with blood, and with the ghostly pres- 
ence of his two dead sons forever before him.” 
Thus you place the unhappy man before the world, 
forgetting that those ghastly wounds are but the evi- 
dence of a more ghastly crime—the fearful witnesses 
by which his guilt was confirmed. 

It is, indeed, a terrible picture you have drawn ;— 
but the streets of Harper’s Ferry had one more terri- 
ble still. There, innocent men, all unconscious of 
danger, were shot down like wild animals. There 
“widows, newly bereaved, knelt moaning over their 
dead, and orphan children cried aloud for the pa- 
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rents that John Brown had so ruthlessly murdered. 
This picture you have forgotten to place side by side 
with the other; but we who love our countrymen 
have sympathy for the innocent as well as pity for 
the guilty. 

You complain that his trial was hurried, that the 
jury sat only forty minutes, and that all the proceed- 
ings were indecorously urged forward; but were 
they so swift as the rifle-balls that shot down un- 
armed men in the streets at Harper’s Ferry? Were 
they so ruthless as John Brown’s midnight descent 
upon a sleeping village in Kansas, where husbands 
and sons were dragged out of their beds, and shot 
down within hearing of their wives and mothers ? 
Is this the man whom you speak of as “ pious, aus- 
tere, animated with the old Puritan spirit, inspired 
by the spirit of the Gospel ;” while you call his com- 
panions, “‘sacred martyrs ?” 

This, sir, is the blasphemy of a highly-wrought 
imagination—excuse me for saying—not original 
with you; for wilder and more irreligious men than 
I trust you are, have gone to greater lengths, and 
blasphemed more eloquently than this. They have 
pronounced John Brown’s gallows holier than the 
cross, and held up his rebellion as a rebuke to the 
unfinished mission of our Lord the Saviour. 

“ At this moment,” you say, ‘“‘ America attracts the 
attention of the whole world.” 

Not at this moment only, but ever since she be- 
came a free nation this has been a truth. To all the 
Kingly Governments of Europe she has always been 
a contrast and an irritation—a subject for criticism, 
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and, whenever an opportunity for blame arose, of 
denunciation. It is not strange, then, that a rebel- 
lion in part fostered in Europe should call forth bit- 
ter remarks there. 

“Let the gudges of Charlestown and the slave- 
holding Jurors, and the whole population of Virgin- 
ia ponder on it well—they are watched—they are 
not alone in the world,” 

They have pondered on it well, and the execution 
of John Brown has taken place. If the whole Amer- 
ican Republic were responsible for his death, as you 
say it 1s, it would simply be responsible for a most 
painful duty solemnly performed; and received with 
mournful resignation even by the most merciful, be- 
cause of its imperative necessity. Justice demanded 
the life of this man, for he had taken human life: ne- 
cessity demanded it, for he was the spirit and soul of 
a treason that threatened the foundations of our na- 
tionality—that would forever have been plotting 
more bloodshed so long as he lived on earth. 

You call the execution of Brown “a brotherhood 
of blood”—you say that “ the fusces of our splendid 
Republic will be bound together by the running 
noose that hangs from his gibbet.” 

If this is true—if any brotherhood of blood is con- 
nected with this painful event, it rests neither with 
the “ whole” American Republic nor with the State 
of Virginia; but its red track may be found across 
the foam of the Atlantic, linking Exeter Hall with 
the sensation pulpits on this side the ocean. The 
weight of John Brown’s blood lies with the radical 
philanthropists of England and their confederates in 
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America, who have by their teachings, their money 
and crafty sympathy, led the old man on to death. 
What but this “band of blood” did the people of 
_ England expect, when they gathered penny contribu- 
tions throughout the length and breadth.of their land 
in order to urge this incendiary spirit forward in 
America? Penny contributions—as if Liberty were 
a Tyrant or a Pauper, to be intimidated or bribed by 
their infamous copper. 

What was this contribution intended for? An in- 
sult, or a fund for incendiary uses? - If sent to the 
United States for the purpose of inciting insurrec- 
tion, or in any way opposing our laws, then that 
money has been the price of John Brown’s blood, 
and was the first strand of the halter that hung 
from his gallows. 

What did the people of Scotland expect when they 
rent the American flag in twain, and hung it, tatter- 
ed, and quivering beneath the indignity, over the 
head of an American woman, who smiled benignly 
under the insult, and received alms after it was of- 
fered? Out of such acts and such insults the hal- 
ter of John Brown was woven; to such insidious 
encouragement the old man owes his death. 

Was there an English man or woman liv- 
ing, who supposed that a great nation would al- 
low the treason thus instigated on a foreign soil, to 
ripen in her bosom, and fail to punish it with all the 
force of her just laws ? 

It is the extremists of England, then, with a very 
small party in the United States, who are united by 
this “bond of blood.” It reddens the vestments of 
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our sensation ministers, not the ermine of our judges. 
The sacramental tables of our political churches are 
encrimsoned with it, and the places once sacred are 
overshadowed by the old man’s crime. In these 
places when you call John Brown “the champion 
of Christ,” it may be considered meek and holy 
language; but the great mass of our American peo- 
ple will turn from such impiety with a shudder. 

In your appeal for mercy to John Brown, you 
say of our nation, “ that, like France, like England, 
like Germany, she is one of the greatest agents of 
civilization ; that she sometimes leaves Europe in 
the rear by the audacity of some of her progressive 
movements; that she is the queen of an entire world, 
and that her brow is irradiated with a glorious halo 
of freedom.” 

If this praise is deserved—if we are indeed one of 
the greatest agents of civilization—remember that 
this noble position has been won to our Republic in 
less than a century, won under the Constitution 
which connects the South with the North by the 
very laws it was the unholy mission of John Brown 
to invade. ; 

Out of the Union formed by Washington and his 
compatriots, springs that material strength and moral 
force which commands respect from all the world. 
Under this sacred Union, all the glory and greatness 
has been achieved which impels you to exclaim of 
our Republic, that “she is Queen of an entire 
World !” j 

Yet this is the country you would see rent in 
twain by civil wars. This is the greatness you 
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would see trampled under the feet of insurrectionists, 
and, rebuking the law which punishes the treason, 
sanctify the traitor as religion consecrates her mar- 
tyrs ! 
Your letter closes with an appeal to our 7 Raphi 
calling it the sister of the French Republic. How 
little you know of the great land you compliment 
and revile in the same breath! Liber ty with us sub- 
jects herself to the laws which she has inspired, and 
he who revolts against those laws sins against her 
and the whole people whom she protects. She 
sprang another Minerva from the minds of patriot 
statesmen: modestly clad, serene and beautiful, she 
presides over our Republic, and has so far protected 
it from anarchy or oppression. 

It is that our Republic may have no sisterhood 
with those of France that such insurrections as you 
denominate “a sacred duty” are met with the whole 
force of our laws, Were they permitted to obtain a 
foothold in the land, our Republic might indeed be- 
come sister to those of France, and perish as they did. 

Had the insurrection at Harper’s Ferry succeeded, 
the scenes of anarchy which left France lying like 
an unnatural monster satiated with the blood of her 
own children, might have been repeated here. But 
we are not yet prepared to see innocent babes shot 
down in battalions, or fair girls compelled to drink 
blood frothing from a yet warm human heart, in or- 
der to redeem their fathers from the hatchet. We 
are not prepared to see our pastors slaughtered at 
the foot of their own altars, or hear coarse songs thun- 
dering through the solemn arches of our temples. 
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It is to save our country from consanguinity with 
Republics founded on-atrocities like these, that our 
laws crush rebellion when it first crests itself. 

Rest, sir, upon your knees before the star-span- 
gled banner. While our pulpits are turned into po- 
litical forums, and their ministers preach rapine and 
bloodshed, the foot of our flagstaff is, perhaps, the 
most sacred place for devotion that we have to offer 
you. There, certainly, a pure spirit should inspire 
your prayers. Yes; kneel reverently, and plead that 
the country protected by its folds may fling off the 
poison so insidiously circulated in her bosom by for- 
eign nations. The spirits of our immortal statesmen 
will be around you when that prayer is uttered; 
and, if you are in truth a patriot, one heavenly voice 
will whisper, in tones that must be changed if they do 
not penetrate to the depths of your soul—“I know 
no North, no South, no East, no West; nothing but 
my country !” 

Kneel, kneel, I beseech you, sir, and let this pa- 
triotie sentiment be the burden of your prayer. 
' Millions of souls on this side of the Atlantie will 
swell the breath, as it passes your lips, into a cloud 
of sacred incense, which the spirit of Washingten, 
and the mighty ones who have joined him, shall 
waft to the feet of JeHovan, and grow holier from — 


the work. 


Ann S. STEPHENS. 
New-York, Dec. 27, 1859. 
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